48                      NAPOLEON III

That evening, by candlelight, clad in black with
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour upon
his breast, Louis Napoleon made his entrance into
the Chamber to take the oath of fealty to the
republic and tne constitution.    Persigny, with
more political sagacity on this occasion than his
chief, had advised him to refuse to take the oath,
but to declare that he would refer the cpnstitution
to the popular vote before doing so.   The prince,
however, ignored this counsel, doubtless fearing
the consequences of the delay in obtaining power
which would ensue in that event.    So, unhesi-
tatingly, he raised his hand and swore : " In the
presence of God, and before the French people,
represented by the national assembly, I swear to
remain faithful to the democratic republic, one
and indivisible, and to fulfil all the duties im-
posed upon me by the constitution."   Less than
three years later he was to dishonour his oath.
When he took that oath, he knew that the goal
for which he had never ceased to strive could not
be attained without breaking his sworn pledge -
and that goal he meant to attain.   Yet he swore.
It is the least excusable of all his public acts, and
one that was to gain him countless enemies.   Had
he adopted Persigny's advice,  that stigma at
least would never have sullied his name.

Later that evening the newly-installed President
gave a private dinner-party to his faithful henchmen